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"  Fure  religion  and  undejiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widoivs  in  their  afflictioUf  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.^^ 

THE  question,  What  is  religion,  cannot  fail 
to  interest  reflecting  men,  not  only  because  of  its  in- 
trinsick  importance,  but  because  of  the  variety  of 
answers  which  it  has  received.  This  question  can 
only  be  resolved  by  proposing  another,  namely, 
What  is  Grod  ?  for  by  religion  we  understand  the 
service  which  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  this 
service  must  of  course  correspond  to  his  nature ;  so 
that  our  views  of  religion  will  be  true  or  false,  in 
proportion  as  we  understand  or  mistake  the  divine 
character. 

The  religions  of  heathenism,  amidst  their  vast 
variety,  were  generally  built  on  ideas  of  the  Divinity 
borrowed  from  earthly  sovereigns.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Gods  were  swayed  by  a  principle  very  simi- 
lar to  the  love  of  praise,  homage,  distinction  in  human 
nature ;  and  of  course  the  worshipper  aimed  to  win 
their  favour  by  gifts,  outward  honors,  and  forms  of 
submission,  and  to  soothe  their  anger,  by  means  not 
not  very  unlike  to  those  which  were  used  to  appease 
the  irritated  pride  of  man.  Religion  founded  on 
these  views  had  comparatively  little  power  to  purify 


men's  minds ;  although  even  in  the  darkest  ages,  na- 
tural conscience  taught  them  to  regard  the  Divinity 
as  the  avenger  of  great  crimes.  . 

The  views  of  God  given  us  by  revelation  and 
confirmed  by  reflection,  are  incomparably  more  hon- 
orable. According  to  these,  He  is  a  perfect  being, 
infinite,  sufficient  to  his  own  happiness,  and  needing 
nothing  from  his  creatures.  He  gave  being  to  the 
universe,  not  that  he  might  have  slaves  to  remind 
him  of  his  superiority,  but  children  to  know  and  en- 
joy his  perfections,  to  receive  happiness  from  his 
fulness,  to  partake  and  testify  his  benevolence  here 
and  hereafter.  The  communication  of  good,  of  pre- 
sent, future,  and  endless  good,  is  represented  in  re- 
velation as  the  purpose  and  delight  of  God ;  and 
from  these  views  it  is  plain,  that  true  religion,  which 
corresponds  to  his  nature,  must  consist  chiefly  of  two 
parts ;  first,  in  cherishing  those  sentiments  of  love 
and  gratitude  which  are  due  to  infinite  goodness,  and 
secondly,  in  actively  promoting  the  purposes  of  this 
goodness,  that  is,  in  promoting  our  own  and  others 
present  and  future  welfare.  Affectionate  and  grate- 
ful veneration  toward  God,  considered  as  a  being  of 
unmixed  and  unbounded  benevolence,  and  exertion 
to  secure  for  ourselves  and  others  all  the  variety  and 
extent  of  happiness  for  which  His  benevolence  cre- 
ated us,  these  are  the  two  great  branches  of  enlight- 
ened religion,  the  first  constituting  more  particularly 
its  inward  part,  the  last  its  operation  and  expression 
in  the  life. 

In  the  text,  the  apostle  is  not  aiming  to  give  us 
the  whole  definition  of  religion,  but  to  describe  only 
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the  methods  of  its  manifestation  ;  and  these  corres- 
pond very  much  with  what  I  have  just  stated.  They 
consist  in  doing  good  to  others,  and  in  doing  good  to 
ourselves.  "  Pure  and  undefiled  religion  is  this," 
or  is  manifest  in  this,  ^^  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,"  or  to  be  ready  to  every 
good  word  and  work ;  and  also  ''  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world,"  that  is,  to  shun  those  ex- 
cesses of  appetite  and  passion,  which  stain  our  hon- 
our, and  rob  us  of  the  various  and  highest  enjoyments 
of  our  nature.  These  practical  views  of  religion  are 
of  infinite  worth,  and  just  as  far  as  they  prevail, 
they  make  it  a  blessing.  The  neglect  with  which 
they  have  been  treated,  and  the  false  zeal  with  which 
other  expressions  of  piety  have  been  exalted  above 
them,  are  among  the  worst  features  in  the  history  of 
religion. 

From  the  general  account  of  religion  now  given, 
one  particular  will  be  selected  for  our  present  atten- 
tion. ^^Pure  and  undefiled  religion"  we  are  told 
consists  in  doing  good  ;  for  "  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  is  put  by  the  apostle 
as  a  part  for  the  whole,  to  express  all  the  modes 
of  benefiting  mankind.  From  this  language,  we 
learn,  that  religion  is  a  social  principle,  intimately 
united  with  social  duty,  belonging  to  us  as  social 
beings  ;  and  this  view  of  religion,  I  wish  to  urge, 
in  opposition  to  a  maxim,  which  is  somewhat  cur 
rent,  that  religion  is  a  jjrivate  affair  between  man 
and  his  maker,  with  which  his  neighbour  has  no^ 
concern.  This  is  a  revival  of  the  old  doctrine,  whicli 
drove  men  from  society  to  worship  God  in  desert«<, 
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and  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  iliis  error  of  the  most 
thorough  fanaticks  should  be  espoused  by  some,  who 
claim  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice. 

Religion,  we  are  told,  is  a  private,  personal  thing, 
a  concern  between  the  individual  and  Grod.  His 
neighbour  or  the  community  must  not  meddle  with 
it.  Whether  he  have  any  religion  or  not,  or  a  good  or 
a  bad  one,  is  no  one's  business  but  his  own. — Vague 
language  of  this  kind,  which  carries  no  definite 
meaning,  but  gives  the  general  idea,  that  a  man's 
religion  is  a  subject  in  which  society  has  no  interest, 
and  no  right  to  use  its  influence,  may  do  much  in- 
jury ;  and  in  opposition  to  it,  1  would  maintain  that 
religion  is  eminently  a  social  iwincijtle,  entering  into 
social  life,  having  most  important  bearings  on  the 
public  weal,  and  that  society  has  a  deep  concern  in 
it,  and  cannot  without  violation  of  what  is  due  to 
itself  overlook  or  disparage  it.  The  social  charac- 
ter of  religion  is  not  sufficiently  regarded,  and  is  the 
topick  on  which  I  beg  to  enlarge. 

And  in  illustrating  this,  I  would ^?'s^  observe, 
that  religion  is  founded  in  our  social  nature,  and 
springs  from  our  social  relations.  Your  religion,  you 
say,  is  a  private  concern,  with  which  no  one  has  any 
thing  to  do  but  yourself.  But  whence  did  you  ob- 
tain it  ?  Was  it  born  with  you  ?  Did  you  bring  it 
with  you  into  life  ?  No.  In  an  important  sense,  it 
is  the  gift  of  society.  You  received  it  from  parents, 
and  still  more  from  the  community;  for  did  not 
Christianity  flourish  in  the  community,  were  it  not 
made  visible  by  publick  institutions  and  continu- 
al observances,  how  few  of  us   would  possess  it. 


We  are  religious,  because  we  are  social  beiugs.  How 
do  we  form  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  particu- 
larly of  his  goodness  and  equity,  those  chief  foun- 
dations of  religion,  but  by  seeing  them  manifested 
in  our  fellow  creatures,  and  in  social  life  ?  And 
our  affections  towards  God,  such  as  love,  gratitude, 
esteem,  are  in  the  first  instance  called  forth  towards 
fellow  beings ;  and  thus  society  is  the  school  in 
which  the  heart  is  trained  for  the  Creator.  It  may 
thus  be  said  with  strict  truth,  that  all  our  religion 
comes  to  us  through  our  social  connections,  is  a 
growth  and  fruit  of  social  life.  The  community 
then  cannot  but  influence  it,  cannot  leave  the  indi- 
vidual to  himself  in  forming  his  religion. 

2.  Keligion  is  a  social  concern,  for  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  men  have  a  strong  tendency  to  feel 
and  act  together,  and  thus  it  is  a  strong  bond  of 
union.  Religion  is  not  a  secret  to  be  locked  up  in 
our  own  hearts,  but  a  sentiment  to  be  communicated, 
shared,  strengthened  by  sympathy,  and  enjoyed  in 
common  with  all ;  and  this  results  from  its  very 
nature;  for  who  is  God,  the  great  object  of  this 
principle  ?  Is  he  the  Father  of  this  or  that  individu- 
al only  ?  or  the  Father  and  head  of  that  great  family 
of  which  every  individual  is  a  member?  If  other  men 
have  the  same  interest  in  this  Great  Being,  and  the 
same  relation  to  him  with  myself,  if  God  be  a  com- 
mon object  and  centre  to  their  souls  and  mine,  then 
we  possess  in  him  a  strong  bond  of  union  to  one 
another.  Religion  has  always  manifested  its  social 
nature,  by  encouraging  associations  for  the  utter- 
ance and  strengthening  of  its  feelings.     In  all  na- 
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tious  men  have  come  together  for  religious  purposes, 
and  especially  under  Christianity,  some  of  the  strong- 
est attachments  have  their  root  in  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Being.  Thus  religion  is  a  social  concern, 
being  one  of  the  strong  bonds  of  a  community. 

3.  Religion  is  a  social  and  publick  as  well  as 
a  private  concern,  because  the  common  relation  of 
Grod  to  all  men,  is  not  merely,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
a  ground  of  sympathy  and  attachment,  but  makes  it 
a  duty  to  offer  him  publick,  and  the  most  publick  ac- 
knowledgments. It  is  not  enough  to  worship  Grod 
in  private ;  for  this  is  an  acknowledgment  of  him 
only  as  a  private  benefactor.  There  ought  to  be  acts 
and  offerings,  corresponding  to  a  higher  view  of  him, 
I  mean,  to  his  publick  character,  to  his  relation  of 
universal  Father  and  Lord.  Nature  and  duty  prompt 
us  to  render  publick  acknowledgments  to  publick 
benefactors,  to  sovereigns,  and  rulers  of  whole  com- 
munities ;  and  of  consequence.  Society,  being  God's 
work  and  kingdom,  and  deriving  all  its  happiness 
from  him,  is  bound  to  publick  recognitions  of  him ; 
and  without  these,  his  true  character,  that  which 
clothes  him  with  majesty,  his  universal  dominion,  is 
not  acknowledgetl  and  impressed.  There  is  the 
same  foundation  for  social  as  for  private  religion  ;  for 
God  is  the  author  of  society  as  ti'uly  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  his  greatness  and  goodness  are  cliiefly  con- 
spicuous in  the  former  ;  and  therefore  Society  ought, 
through  its  great  organ  and  representative,  which  is 
government,  as  well  as  by  other  methods,  to  pay  hom- 
age to  God,  and  express  its  obligations. 

4.  Religion  is  a  social  concern,  for  it  operates 
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powerfully  on  society  ;  contributing  in  various  ways 
to  its  stability  and  prosperity.  Religion  is  not  merely 
a  private  aifair  ;  the  community  is  deeply  interested 
in  its  diffusion,  for  it  is  the  best  support  of  the 
virtues  and  principles  on  which  social  order  rests. 
Pure  and  undefiled  religion,  according  to  the  text, 
is  to  do  good :  and  it  follows  very  plainly,  that  if 
God  be  the  author  and  friend  of  society,  then  the 
recognition  of  him  must  enforce  all  social  duty,  and 
enlightened  piety  must  give  its  Avhole  strength  to 
the  cause  of  public  order. 

Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends, 
the  extent  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  every 
virtue.  No  man  perhaps  is  aware,  how  much  our 
moral  and  social  sentiments  are  fed  from  this  foun- 
tain; how  powerless  conscience  would  become  with- 
out the  belief  of  a  God ;  how  palsied  would  be  hu- 
man benevolence,  were  there  not  the  sense  of  a 
higher  benevolence  to  quicken  and  sustain  it ;  how 
suddenly  the  whole  social  fabrick  would  quake, 
and  with  what  a  fearful  crash  it  would  sink  into 
hopeless  ruins,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being 
of  accountableness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be  ut- 
terly erased  from  every  mind.  Once  let  men 
thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  the  work  and 
sport  of  chance ;  that  no  superior  intelligence  con- 
cerns itself  with  human  affairs ;  that  all  their  im- 
provements perish  forever  at  death  ;  that  the  weak 
have  no  guardian,  and  the  injured  no  avenger ;  that 
there  is  no  recompense  for  sacriiices  to  uprightness 
and  the  public  good;  that  an  oath  is  unheard  in 
Heaven  ;  that  secret  crimes  have  no  witness  but  the 
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perpetrator ;  that  human  existence  has  no  purpose, 
and  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend ;  that  this  brief 
life  is  every  thing  to  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlast- 
ing extinction ;  once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon 
religion,  and  who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent 
of  the  desolation  which  would  follow?  We  hope 
perhaps  that  human  laAvs  and  natural  sympathy 
would  hold  society  together.  As  reasonably  might 
we  believe,  that  were  the  sun  quenched  in  the  hea- 
vens, 0U7'  torches  could  illuminate,  and  our  fires 
quicken  and  fertilize  the  creation.  What  is  there  in 
human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  tenderness,  if 
man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  a  day  ?  and  what 
is  he  more,  if  atheism  be  true  ?  Erase  all  thought 
and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness 
and  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole  man.  Ap- 
petite knowing  no  restraint,  and  poverty  and  sufl'er- 
ing  having  no  solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn 
on  the  restraints  of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty, 
principle,  would  be  mocked  and  spurned  as  unmean- 
ing sounds.  A  sordid  self  interest  would  supplant 
every  other  feeling,  and  man  would  become  in  fact, 
what  the  theory  of  atheism  declares  him  to  be,  a 
companion  for  brutes. 

It  particularly  deserves  attention  in  this  discus- 
sion,  that  the  christian  religion  is  singularly  important 
to  free  communities.  In  truth  we  may  doubt  whether 
civil  freedom  can  subsist  without  it.  This  at  least  we 
know,  that  equal  rights  and  an  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  have  never  been  enjoyed  where 
this  religion  has  not  been  understood.  It  favors  free 
institutions,  first,  because  its  spirit  is  the  very  spirit 
of  liberty,  that  is,  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the  interests 
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and  rights  of  others.  Christianity  recognizes  the 
essential  equality  of  mankind  ;  beats  down  with  its 
whole  might  those  aspiring  and  rapacious  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  which  have  subjected  the  many 
to  the  few ;  and  by  its  refining  influence,  as  well  as 
by  direct  precept,  turns  to  God,  and  to  Him  only, 
that  supreme  homage  which  has  been  so  impiously 
lavished  on  crowned  and  titled  fellow  creatures. 
Thus  its  whole  tendency  is  free.  It  lays  deeply 
the  only  foundations  of  liberty,  which  are  the  princi- 
ples of  benevolence,  justice,  and  respect  for  human 
nature.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  not  merely,  as  mul- 
titudes imagine,  a  jealousy  of  our  own  particular 
rights,  an  unwillingness  to  be  oppressed  ourselves; 
but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  an  unwil- 
lingness that  any  man,  whether  high  or  low,  should 
be  wronged,  and  trampled  under  foot.  Now  this  is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  liberty  has  no  security, 
any  farther  than  this  uprightness  and  benevolence  of 
sentiment  actuates  a  community. 

In  another  method,  religion  befriends  liberty. 
It  diminishes  the  necessity  of  publick  restraints, 
and  supersedes  in  a  great  degree  the  use  of  force 
in  administering  the  laws ;  and  this  it  does,  by  ma- 
king men  a  law  to  themselves,  and  by  repressing 
the  disposition  to  disturb  and  injure  society.  Take 
away  the  purifying  and  restraining  influence  of  reli- 
gion, and  selflshness,  rapacity  and  injustice  will 
break  out  in  new  excesses  ;  and  amidst  the  in- 
creasing perils  of  society,  government  must  be 
strengthened  to  defend  it,  must  accumulate  means  of 
repressing  disorder  and  crime ;  and  this  strength  and 
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these  means  may  be  and  often  have  been  turned 
against  the  freedom  of  the  state  which  they  were 
meant  to  secure.  Diminish  principle,  and  you  in- 
crease the  need  of  force  in  a  community.  In  this 
country,  government  needs  not  the  array  of  power 
which  you  meet  in  other  nations,  no  guards  of  sol- 
diers, no  hosts  of  spies,  no  vexatious  regulations  of 
police ;  but  accomplishes  its  beneficent  purposes  by 
a  few  unarmed  judges  and  civil  officers,  and  operates 
so  silently  around  us^  and  comes  so  seldom  in  con- 
tact with  us,  that  many  of  us  enjoy  its  blessings  with 
hardly  a  thought  of  its  existence ;  and  this  is  the 
perfection  of  freedom ;  and  to  Avhat  do  we  owe  this 
condition?  I  answer,  to  the  power  of  those  laws 
which  Religion  writes  on  our  hearts,  which  unite  and 
concentrate  publick  opinion  against  injustice  and 
oppression,  which  spread  a  spirit  of  equity  and  good 
will  through  the  community.  Thus  religion  is  the 
soul  of  freedom,  and  no  nation  under  Heaven  has 
such  an  interest  in  it  as  ourselves. 

Religion  tlien  appears  to  be  a  social  concern ; 
the  community  rests  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  private  af- 
fair. My  neighbour,  my  family,  and  society,  are  in- 
terested in  my  possessing  religious  principle,  and  in 
its  widest  possible  diffusion.  The  public  as  well  as 
the  individual  have  much  to  do  with  the  individual's 
religion. 

The  first  inference,  to  be  made  from  this  discus- 
sion is,  that  it  is  a  right  and  duty  in  men  to  influence 
one  another  on  the  subject  of  religion.  If  religion 
be  a  social  principle  and  a  main  foundation  of  social 
happiness,  then  it  ought  to  engage  men's  efforts.    It 
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is  not  a  concern,  in  which  every  man  is  to  be  left  to 
himself,  and  is  to  do  nothing  for  others  ;  but  each 
according  to  liis  ability  is  to  promote  and  spread  it 
around  him.  On  all  other  subjects  men  operate  pow- 
erfully on  one  another's  minds  ;  and  why  should  re- 
ligion be  an  exception,  when  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
interests  of  human  nature? 

l^he  second  inference  is,  that  if  individuals  are  au- 
thorized and  bound  to  promote  religion,  then  the  same 
right  and  obligation  appertain  to  the  community. 
Grod,  we  have  seen  is  the  author  of  Society,  and  a 
sense  of  this  Great  Being  is  its  strength,  support^ 
and  the  life  of  its  freedom ;  and  shall  not  then  a 
community,  as  such,  acknowledge  God,  and  provide 
as  far  as  it  has  power  for  spreading  a  reverence  for 
his  authority  ?  If  it  be  a  principle  clearly  settled  by 
experience,  that  Christianity  tends  powerfully  to 
publick  order  and  happiness,  why  shall  not  the 
community  practically  adopt  and  act  on  this,  as  well 
as  on  other  great  truths  which  time  has  confirmed  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  ^^  Religion  wants  no  aid 
from  the  community ;  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self." You  might  just  as  reasonably  say,  that  re- 
ligion does  not  need  the  aid  of  parents,  the  aid  of 
men  of  ability,  the  aid  of  associations  for  extending 
it.  Religion  was  not  meant  to  be  strong  enough 
to  flourish  and  spread  without  human  agency.  It 
is  intended  to  live  and  be  perpetuated  by  great 
labour  and  care.  It  does  not  extend  itself;  but 
man  communicates  it  to  man.  Now  the  question  is, 
has  not  a  community  power  to  diffuse  and  continue 
it,  as  well  as  individuals?    May  not  society  act 
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beneficially  for  religion  through  its  government  ?  If 
so,  why  shall  it  not  use  this  power  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, especially  when  it  rests  so  much  on  this 
foundation. 

It  is  said,  ^^this  cause  may  be  safely  left  by 
the  state  to  individuals."  But  it  is  not  wise  for  a 
community  to  leave  to  private  discretion  any  great 
interest,  in  which  its  safety  is  involved.  We  might 
with  much  greater  propriety  say,  that  education 
should  be  left  to  individuals ;  for  the  parental  in- 
stinct is  much  stronger  and  more  extensive  than 
religious  zeal.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
religious  instruction  is  particularly  needed  for  those 
classes  of  society  who  can  least  afford  to  provide  it 
for  themselves,  and  whose  hard  and  unequal  lot 
begets  discontents  and  temptations  which  religion 
only  can  subdue.  Ought  not  a  community  to  pro- 
vide for  these  the  administration  of  that  divine 
truth,  which  not  merely  restrains  but  exalts  the 
poor,  and  makes  them  at  once  good  citizens  here, 
and  heirs  of  future  happiness. 

But  we  are  told,  that  the  interference  of  the 
state  with  religion  has  been  pernicious,  politicians 
having  made  it  an  instrument  of  ambition,  and  thus 
weakened  and  degi'aded  it.  This  is  too  true.  The 
statesman  has  often  leagued  with  the  priest  to  break 
men's  minds,  and  defraud  them  of  their  rights.  But 
because  religion  has  often  been  abused  and  degraded 
by  the  state,  can  it  never  be  assisted  by  it,  and  em- 
ployed for  the  promotion  of  public  virtue?  Because 
under  despotisms  and  in  dark  ages,  religion  was  per- 
verted into  an  engine  of  ambition,  does  it  follow 
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that  a,  free  aucl  improved  community  may  not  safely 
intrust  to  elected  rulers  the  power  of  providing  re- 
ligious instruction  for  the  support  of  public  morals  ? 
Does  not  the  immense  difference  of  the  circum- 
stances ensure  a  different  result?  Are  we  asked, 
what  pledge  we  have  against  the  abuse  of  this 
pow  er  in  the  legislature,  against  the  erection  of  an- 
other spiritual  despotism  ?  I  answer,  what  security 
have  we  for  any  or  all  our  institutions?  What 
pledge  that  evepy  other  power  given  to  rulers  will 
not  be  abused  ?  The  great  and  only  security  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  community,  in  the  light  of  the 
age ;  and  this  light  renders  it  absolutely  impossible, 
that  the  representatives  of  a  free  people  should  aim 
now  to  build  up  a  spiritual  tyranny  or  to  revive  ex- 
ploded superstitions.  We  read  history  to  little  pur- 
pose, if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  frighted  by  the 
abuses  of  early  stages  of  society  from  availing  our- 
selves of  all  the  springs  of  a  nation's  happiness. 

Let  me  close  this  discourse  with  some  remarks 
on  what  seem  to  me  the  principal  grounds  or  causes 
of  the  opinion,  which  I  have  opposed,  that  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  religion*  It  springs 
from  narrow  views  of  the  purposes  of  government^ 
and  from  narrow  views  of  the  nature  of  religion. — 
There  are  those,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  who  con- 
sider government  as  instituted  chiefly  for  the  lower 
purposes  of  our  existence,  for  man  considered  as  an 
animal,  for  the  protection,  support  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  animal  life.  Now  government  corres- 
ponds to  the  whole  nature  of  man  ;  is  instituted  for 
him  as  an  intellectual,  social;  moral  and  religious 
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being ;  and  is  intended  to  protect  and  advance  all  the 
groat  interests  of  humanity.  It  acts  for  its  legitimate 
purposes,  when  it  watches  over  domestick  life,  and 
asserts  and  enforces  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  ;  when  it  watches  over  intellect  and  education^ 
and  furnishes  means  for  developing  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  ;  when  it  encourages  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  through  these  and  other  methods  spreads 
abroad  charity.  It  acts  for  its  legitimate  purposes, 
when  it  frowns  on  profaneness,  lewdness  and  inde- 
cency ;  and  discourages  crimes,  which  injure  society 
chiefly  by  weakening  moral  and  religious  sentiment, 
and  degrading  the  character  of  a  people.  Grovern- 
ment  is  a  high  and  venerable  institution,  an  engine 
of  immense  moral  power,  which  in  all  ages  has 
greatly  contributed  to  fix  the  character  of  nations. 
Its  true  spirit  is  that  by  which  God  reigns,  an  enlar- 
ged and  impartial  regard  to  the  general  good ;  and  all 
its  laws,  as  far  as  they  are  wise,  are  only  particular 
applications  of  those  great  principles  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  which  form  the  character  of  God,  and 
enter  into  the  very  essence  of  piety.  Government  is 
throughout  a  moral  and  religious  institution,  and 
intended  to  operate  on  men,  not  merely  through 
force,  but  much  more  through  moral  and  religious 
principle.  It  is  a  broad  and  sublime  institution, 
concentrating  the  power  of  a  state  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  its  highest  interests,  such  as  its 
freedom,  industry,  intelligence,  domestick  fidelity, 
general  charity,  pure  morals,  and  piety. 

It  is  from  low  and  narrow  views  of  government, 
that  men  would  exclude  it  from  influencing  religion^ 
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and  it  is  from  equally  narrow  views  of  religion,  that 
they  w^ould  sever  it  from  government.  Religion  is 
often  thought  to  be  chiefly  intended  to  promote  men's 
future  happiness  by  a  round  of  rites,  services  and 
feelings,  which  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  pres- 
en^life;  when  in  truth  it  is  designed  to  guard,  adorn 
and  bless  our  whole  existence ;  to  mix  with  all  our 
present  relations  ;  to  be  a  law  to  the  ruler,  a  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  in  the  subject,  a  curb  on  the 
passions,  which  afflict  and  endanger  society ;  and  so 
to  direct  men's  powers,  pursuits  and  acquisitions 
whether  of  wealth  or  intelligence,  as  to  form  a  pure, 
noble  and  happy  community.  Christianity  as  truly 
tends  to  present  as  future  good ;  it  perfectly  coin- 
cides with  government  in  its  spirit  and  ends,  only 
differing  in  its  greater  comprehension  and  extent. 
There  is  no  such  repugnance  between  them  as  many 
imagine.  They  have  not  separate  objects  and  fields 
of  action.  Man  is  the  object  of  both,  and  his  happi- 
ness and  virtue  their  common  ends  ;  and  it  is  fit  and 
reasonable,  that  in  promoting  these  ends,  they  should 
aid  and  encourage  each  other. 

The  narro>v  views  of  government  and  religion, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  expose,have  sprung  very 
naturally  from  the  gross  abuses  of  past  ages,  from  the 
frequent  coalitions  of  church  and  state  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  subject.  To  prevent  these  evils,  some 
among  us  seem  to  have  resolved,  that  government  and 
religion  shall  not  touch  one  another  in  a  single  point, 
but  shall  have  totally  separate  spheres  and  agencies. 
Religion  shall  not  enter  the  hall  of  legislation ;  nor 
shall  legislation  give  support  to  one  column  of  the 
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temple  of  religion.  Thus  all  the  ideas  of  veuerable- 
ness,  sanctity,  and  piety,  which  the  wisest  men  have 
laboured  to  associate  with  civil  institutions,  are  to 
be  severed  from  them :  nor  must  religion  be  strength- 
ened by  any  testimonial  of  the  community  to  its 
authority  and  excellence,  by  any  grateful  offering 
from  the  state  which  it  upholds.  This  attempt  to 
divide  the  great  powers  which  advance  human  hap- 
piness, is  like  striving  to  separate  the  elements  of 
the  natural  world,  and  insisting  that  each  shall  act 
by  itself,  in  its  own  exclusive  region.  Men  forget 
that  all  human  interests  ai*e  blended  and  must  be 
advanced  together ;  and  that  the  highest  good  of 
society  is  to  spring  from  the  joint  action  of  all  the 
causes,  Avhich  operate  beneficially  on  human  nature. 
I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  that  religion  is  a  so- 
cial concern  ;  that  it  is  not  the  private,  distinct,  and 
narrow  thing,  which  a  superficial  philosophy  is  dis- 
posed to  make  it,  but  an  all-pervading  power  and 
spirit,  the  friend  and  guardian  of  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, and  states.  A  community,  once  convinced  of 
this  great  truth,  is  bound  to  incorporate  it  into  its 
publick  institutions,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  to  all 
its  citizens,  the  benefits  of  christian  worship  and 
instruction.  In  regard  to  the  methods  by  which 
these  objects  should  be  accomplished,  1  cannot  en- 
large, even  if  1  were  competent  to  the  office.  I  would 
only  observe,  that  the  free  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
which  secures  to  each  citizen  the  election  of  the 
particular  form  of  Christianity  to  which  he  will  give 
support,  is  of  primary  importance,  and  is  demanded 
by  that  fundamental  principle  of  a  free  government, 
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that  no  restraint  is  to  be  imposed,  which  does 
not  plainly  conduce  to  the  public  good.  If  to  this 
could  be  added  some  provisions,  ensuring  impartial- 
ly and  universally  contributions  proportioned  to 
the  ability  of  the  individual,  the  state  would  dis- 
charge in  a  great  degree  its  duty  in  relation  to 
religion.  But  this  subject  I  leave  to  wiser  and 
more  experienced  minds,  in  the  hope  and  trust,  that 
as  a  Community,  we  shall  continue  to  acknowledge 
God,  the  Author  of  Society,  and  the  Source  of  our  in- 
estimable public  blessings ;  and  that  we  shall  continue 
to  give  support  to  that  Religion,  for  which  our  ances- 
tors encountered  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  and 
subdued  a  rugged  soil ;  which  mingled  with,  conse- 
crated, and  bound  together,  all  their  social  institu- 
tions ;  and  under  which,  this  Commonwealth  still 
furnishes  an  example  of  prosperity,  of  intelligence,  of 
persevering  and  adventurous  industry,  of  public  order 
and  private  virtue,  whicli  perhaps  has  not  been  often 
rivalled,  and  certainly  has  seldom  been  surpassed, 
in  the  history  of  nations. 


